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the Powers came to terms with the Provisional Greek Government 
and decided that Northern Epirus should be autonomous, with only a 
nominal allegiance to Albania. During the World War, Constantine 
used Epirus as a path of communication with the Central Powers, and 
Italy, which has followed the policy of holding the cat and playing 
with the kitten, took advantage of this pretext, with the consent of 
the Allies, to occupy Northern Epirus. This occupation she has 
utilized, as in the Dodecanese, to root out Greek schools, Greek 
officials and Greek influence generally. 

The following quotation from this important book well illustrates the 
spirit in which the author writes : 

These are grave charges to be brought against a great free nation and a 
member of the Entente Alliance in these days of enlightenment. They 
smack more of olden times — the times and ideas of Machiavelli or Metter- 
nich's Holy Alliance. But they are none the less true in every particular, 
as proved by events which are matters of common knowledge, and could 
be fully corroborated by the confidential correspondence of the Entente 
Governments. Italy has, unfortunately, shown but too plainly in her atti- 
tude and policy towards both the Greeks and the Jugo-slavs during the 
course of the war, that she has forgotten (it is to be hoped only temporarily) 
her old traditions, to which she owes her own unification and position as a 
Great Power, and given herself up to dreams of expansion and imperialism 
at the expense of neighboring States and nationalities. 

Carroll N. Brown. 
Thb College of the City of New York. 

The Rise of Nationality in the Balkans. By R. W. Seton- 
Watson. New York, E. P. Dutton and Company, 1918. — viii, 
308 pp. 

This volume is in many respects admirable. The matter has been 
carefully prepared, and the presentation is excellent; the maps, too, 
are helpful, although the scale makes them in places somewhat sketchy. 
The merits of the book are a substantial impartiality, a fearless criti- 
cism of British foreign policy in eastern Europe and western Asia and an 
accurate statement of events leading up to the passion for nationality in 
the Balkan states. Yet the discriminating reader will rise from its 
perusal with a certain sense of confusion. At the outset the question of 
Balkan nationality is treated from the point of view which the various 
native historians in the respective countries have presented in their own 
special pleadings. To their statements and conclusions the author lends 
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himself with little reserve. The arguments of the Rumanians for their 
Roman descent are insufficiently offset by the very cogent reasons for 
dissent from that claim. The Bulgarian character of Macedonia is, 
in the Slavic pages, assumed as a matter of general acceptance, which 
it is not. Elsewhere the unrelated congeries of new stocks, the mixed 
salad, or macedoine of the French, are naively emphasized. Nowhere 
is the account of the all-important enclaves of one nationality within 
the territories held by another sufficiently elucidated. In regard to 
Montenegro and Ragusa there are elaborate opinions, which differ 
widely from those of the author. Furthermore, the well-known Maritza 
River is with rather exasperating pedantry printed " Marica" in most 
places, though in some the generally recognized English spelling is 
retained. Similar inconsistencies occur in other familiar designations, 
such as Koritza, Ohrida, Uskub etc. 

Aside from such minor blemishes as inconsistent transliteration of 
Slavic names, well-nigh unavoidable under pressure and the dissonance 
of authorities, Slavic and west- European, the volume also necessarily 
suffers from the fact that it is almost equally divided between political 
and military history, about half of it being devoted to the events of 
several centuries and half to the military and diplomatic happenings 
of the four years preceding the outbreak of the Great War, as far as 
these can be stated. The author frankly recognizes that trustworthy 
statement of facts about contemporary war is impossible. "At the 
outset the complete absence of outside control of news enabled the 
rival General Staffs to supply Europe with false or misleading informa- 
tion regarding the progress of campaigns, and thus to impress or in- 
fluence public opinion in the various capitals during a critical period 
when there was still danger of intervention." He might well have 
added that the operation of "outside control" under rigid and un- 
scrupulous censorship at a later date resulted in very similar distortions 
of truth. It is extremely difficult to stimulate the exertions of a 
national public to the necessary degree when defeat upon defeat follows 
in swift succession. No falsehood has ever wrought more efficiently 
than that of Bulgarian successes after the real victory of Lul6 Burgas 
in October, 191 2. Utterly exhausted by a bloody battle in which the 
Turks fought furiously, the Bulgarian army was able to advance only 
seventy miles in sixteen days. To hide their sorry plight, they kept 
the war correspondents, an incompetent set of volunteer adventurers 
for the most part, far in the rear and announced to the world a stub- 
born three days' fight resulting in overwhelming victory at Tcherkeskir 
and an equally glorious assault on the Tchataldya lines before Constan- 
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tinople, both announcements being pure inventions. The latter event 
was said to have occurred long before the putative warriors reached the 
scene, and when they did reach it they were hurled back with terrible 
loss. While the Bulgarians were supreme in misrepresentation, the 
Servians, Greeks and Turks could and did embroider the tales of their 
battles with almost equal skill. Bourchier, a correspondent of the 
London Times, is a veteran, and for long years his letters and dispatches 
were accepted as trustworthy. But while he came and went through- 
out the Balkans, he lived in Sofia so continuously that unconsciously 
he took on a Bulgarian bias and his accounts written almost entirely 
from hearsay were often misleading to the extent of misrepresentation. 
So far the Germans, as our author admits, have written the best ac- 
counts of the two Balkan Wars , but his own is excellent as far as the 
writer can control it. 

For reasons given by the author, the volume comes to a rather abrupt 
end. It would be of greater value to the general reader if there were 
a few pages explaining the enormous determinative influence of the 
Balkan League and the Balkan Wars on the Germans and their instiga- 
tion of war. The Germans were desperate in face of an insurmountable 
barrier between them and Turkey, such as the League and its successes 
bade fair to create, and still more desperate when the Ottoman Em- 
pire began to crumble and the goal of direct unbroken connection 
with Persia and the Persian Gulf became unattainable. The Great 
War really began in the Balkans, and there will be no lasting peace 
until either the people of the peninsula are educated to self-restraint 
and orderly government, or the heavy hand of the Western Powers 
takes charge of their affairs and trains them by a long schooling to 
forget intestine feuds, clanship and the vendetta. Their passion for 
pseudo-nationality, for distorted ideals of empire and for the excite- 
ment of war, is their bane. 

William M. Sloane. 

Princeton, N. J. 



